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in which, all the civilized nations of the world should be invited
to join. This, it will be noticed, was in essence the same as Mr.
Levinson's scheme. It is not necessary to go into all the corres-
pondence and negotiations on the subject, or into the various
exceptions or reservations proposed by the French and British
Foreign Ministers, which would have weakened the treaty con-
siderably, had they been embodied in it. Secretary Kellogg was
firm in insisting on the universality of the treaty, and on its freedom
from all reservations; and at last on August 27th 1928 it was signed
by fifteen States, and within five or six months practically all the
States of the world signified their intention of adhering to it.

It consists of only two very brief and simple articles, by the
first of which the signatories, in the names of their respective peoples,
renounce war as an instrument of national policy; while by the
second they agree never to seek a settlement of any dispute, of
whatever nature and whatever origin, save by pacific means. It
thus stands as a clear and unqualified renunciation of war, and
whatever reservations were sought to be made are outside it, hence
have no binding quality, and are reduced to a mere statement of
the interpretation put upon the treaty by the individual statesmen
who made them.

Now, while it is quite true that the logical outcome of this
renunciation is disarmament, that outcome is not likely to follow
very quickly. It would perhaps be more accurate to say that this
renunciation for the first time brings disarmament within the realm
of possibility. The governments have not sufficient confidence
in one another to dare to disarm so long as war is recognized as
a legitimate way of settling their disputes, and no student of history
can blame them. It is doubtful how far it is even now realized
that this treaty has placed war outside the pale of legitimacy; but
as that realization grows, the fear and distrust will gradually dis-
appear.

The first thing needed, then, is for the people in every country
to realize what their Government has done in their nanie> and to
build up a strong enough public opinion to hold the governments
to their word. There is little, if any, room for doubt in the minds
of those who have followed the history of the Pact that it is the
force of public opinion that has brought about its acceptance by
practically the whole world. It is for the same force of public opinion
to make it an effective reality.